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PREFACE 


The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Wilbur 
Young, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and to Paul 
R. Griesel, Fiscal Officer of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, for permission to use the official reports filed in 
that office; to Burley V. Bechdolt, Research Director of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association, whose publications on 
high school salaries were used ; and to the Indiana superintend- 
ents of schools whose painstaking reports were used as a 
source of data. 

W. M.B. 


INTRODUCTION 


The need for study of the costs of high schools in Indiana 
is becoming increasingly important. Among the major prob- 
lems which face administrators and officials of public high 
schools are (1) imminent increases in enrollment, (2) increas- 
ing costs, (3) the need for reorganization of many high school 
attendance areas, (4) the desire for enrichment of the educa- 
tional program at the high school level, and (5) the need for 
replacement, rehabilitation, or expansion of high school facili- 
ties. Solution of these problems may, in many instances, result 
in increased high school budgets. Any increase in school 
budgets affects both the local and the state taxpayer, since 
considerable revenue from both local and state tax sources is 
allocated to the public schools. Although the provision of a 
satisfactory educational program should be the most important 
factor in determining the amount of school revenue needed, 
few Indiana communities can afford to ignore consideration 
of cost to the taxpayer. 


Reports of the United States Census Bureau indicate that 
migration from other states into Indiana has increased signifi- 
cantly since 1950. This migration has affected high school as 
well as elementary enrollments, particularly in suburban areas. 
Areas adjacent to Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, South Bend, the 
Calumet region, Evansville, and the Falls City region have 
experienced rapid increases in high school enrollments not only 
as a result of in-migration to the state but also as a result of a 
shift in population from rural to urban areas in the state. On 
the other hand, many rural areas of Indiana have noted de- 
creases in high school enrollments in areas that had previously 
been sparsely settled. As a result, the rapidly growing sub- 
urban areas face mounting high school expenditures because 
of increasing enrollments, while many rural areas have a fiscal 
problem because sparsity of population is resulting in decreas- 
ing enrollments and increasing per pupil expenditures. 

Rising prices during the past few years have resulted in 
increased school costs and have required augmented local and 
state school revenues. The need for the utmost prudence in 
the spending of public school revenue becomes of paramount 
importance, since improvement in the quality of the educa- 
tional program is sought even as costs increase. 
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It is a well established fact in Indiana that hundreds of 
high schools of insufficient enrollment have been in operation 
for many years. In many instances, the educational program 
of high schools has been seriously curtailed, even though 
unusually high expenditures per pupil have been budgeted. 
A great part of the increase in high school budgets resulting 
from small enrollments is borne locally. However, a sizable 
amount of money is distributed by the state in the form of 
equalization aid to school corporations having a special school 
fund tax rate of 60 cents per $100 of adjusted assessed valua- 
tion and an operating cost in excess of $1,000 per pupil. 
These school corporations could in many instances, through 
reorganization of administrative units and attendance areas, 
provide a more adequate high school program at no increase in 
cost. In some areas, this could be accomplished with even lower 
expenditures than under present organization. Provision of 
adequate high school facilities can often be made only as a 
result of more efficient organization of administrative and 
attendance units, since the ability of Indiana school corpora- 
tions to provide capital outlay funds is limited by both statu- 
tory and constitutional provisions. 


The need for data concerning high school expenditures 
has been frequently expressed by administrators and officials 
of the public schools as well as by interested taxpayers, citi- 
zens’ committees, and local study groups. Little recent data 
in usable form is available regarding high school expenditures. 
The present study has been undertaken with the belief that an 
analytical study of high school expenditures in Indiana is 
urgently needed in order that decisions may be based on fact. 


THE PROBLEM 


Recent major studies of education in Indiana have agreed 
that the number of pupils in many high schools, the area of the 
attendance districts, and the facilities available leave much to 
be desired when measured by such criteria as prudent use of 
public funds, adequacy of the educational offering, and equality 
of educational opportunity. The organizational defects of the 
high schools of the state are much more glaring than those of 
the elementary schools. The district elementary school in 
Indiana is almost a rarity in 1954. The small, inadequate, and 
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expensive high school is, however, commonplace throughout 
the state. 


This study was limited to an analysis of the current ex- 
penditures of Indiana high schools of reasonably adequate en- 
rollment, 200 or more pupils in grades 9 through 12, which 
hold a first-class high school commission. High schools having 
only continuous or certified commissions have been excluded 
from the study. Only public high schools enrolling pupils in 
grades 9 through 12 during the 1952-1953 school year have 
been studied. 


No attempt has been made to determine the relationships 
between the cost and quality of Indiana high schools. The 
present study is based on the assumption that high schools 
holding a first-class commission are, in general, providing a 
high school program which is satisfactory both to the state 
and to the local citizenry. The schools whose reports were 
analyzed are, according to standards of the state of Indiana, 
among the best in the state. Many of these schools have also 
been approved by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Admittedly great variation exists in the quality of the 
educational program and the school facilities in this selected 
group of high schools. However, analysis of their costs will 
assist in answering the question as to approximate cost of 
offering an adequate high school program in a newly organized 
high school unit of adequate size. Answers to other questions 
may also result from analysis of the costs of high schools, 
such as: 

1. How does the cost of Indiana high. schools vary with 
the number of pupils enrolled? 

2. What relationship exists between high school costs and 
taxpaying ability? 


3. How do high school costs compare with amount of 
local tax effort? 


4. What factors result in increased current costs of high 
schools? 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


This study has been limited to consideration of the costs 
of current operation of high schools. Data were obtained from 
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the official reports of local school superintendents to the 
Indiana State Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
school year 1952-1953. The expenditures were computed on a 
per pupil basis for the various functions of current operation. 
To facilitate use of these data, statistical analyses were made 
in an attempt to determine the factors which affect the per 
pupil cost of high school education and to find the relative 
importance of each. Several items included in the expenditures 
of some schools during the school year 1952-1953 were excluded 
from this study. Transportation costs were excluded, since 
they were not reported for many of the schools studied. Trans- 
fer tuition payments to other school corporations were ex- 
cluded since these payments do not affect the cost of operation 
of the local school. Lease-rental payments to school building 
holding corporations were assumed to be capital outlay, a 
debatable assumption but one that was necessary in order to 
obtain comparable data for all corporations included in the 
study. Expenditures rather than costs were studied, since 
Indiana school corporations report on an expenditure rather 
than on a cost basis. Expenditure and enrollment data were 
obtained for grades 9 through 12, because most of the school 
corporations operated and reported on this basis. Joint school 
payments, transfer tuition payments, payments on indebted- 
ness, and capital outlay were excluded by definition from this 
study of current expenditures. 


Major classifications of current expenditures in Indiana 
high schools are: administration, instruction, coordinate ac- 
tivities, operation, maintenance, fixed charges, and auxiliary 
activities. Current expenditures for day schools only were in- 
cluded; expenditures for adult education, night schools, sum- 
mer schools, and veterans’ training were excluded. School 
corporations operating more than one high school were not 
included in the study, since their reports did not allocate costs 
to individual schools. Data for rural high schools holding first- 
class commissions and enrolling more than 200 pupils in 
grades 9 through 12 were included, in spite of the fact that 
their administrative expenditures were included in the county 
civil budget rather than in the budget of the school township. 


A list of the 84 Indiana public high schools selected for 


use in this study appears in the appendix. (See Table 11.) 
The enrollment and the expenditure per pupil enrolled in 
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grades 9 through 12, by function of current operation, is 
shown in the same table. These are the basic data upon which 
the expenditure distributions, which may be found in the body 
of the study, were based. 

These were the schools having an enrollment of more 
than 200 in grades 9 through 12 in September, 1953, having a 
first-class high school commission, reporting financial expendi- 
tures for only one high school, and reporting those expendi- 
tures allocated to grades 9 through 12. 


ORGANIZATION OF INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Enrollment in Indiana high schools in 1953. The most 
recent tabulation of enrollment in Indiana public high schools 
was based on reports by the principals to the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association. A distribution of these enroll- 
ments, classified by size of enrollment, appears in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. ENROLLMENT IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1953* 


Number of ~ Number of Per cent of 
pupils high schools high schools 
1-50 70 9.5 
51-100 272 37.1 
101-200 204 27.8 
201-400 96 13.1 
401-1,000 58 7.9 
1,000 or more 34 4.6 
Total 734 100.0 


 * Data obtained | from reports of high school ‘principals to the Indiana 
High School Athletic Association, 1953. 

The small high school. A recent study of the size of In- 
diana high schools in 1951-1952 listed Arsenal Technical High 
School as the largest in the state, with an enrollment of nearly 
4,500 pupils in grades 9 through 12.' York Township High 
School in Benton County reported the smallest enrollment, 
seven pupils. Only 4 per cent of Indiana high schools had an 
enrollment of more than 1,000 pupils, and only 9 per cent ex- 
ceeded 500 pupils in enrollment. The median high school in 
Indiana enrolled 112 pupils and employed from 7 to 10 
teachers, including the principal. Many of these schools are 
in obsolete buildings and have few instructional aids, a library 


‘Hull, LeRoy, An unpublished study of Indiana high schools, 1954. 
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in name only, and limited equipment.’ Hull’s findings regard- 
ing the Indiana high schools do not differ materially from the 
reports of the General Education Board in 1926, the legislative 
study of governmental costs in Indiana in 1936, the report of 
the Indiana School Study Commission in 1949, and the report 
of the Indiana State School Survey Commission in 1952. 


The Indiana State School Survey Commission discussed 
the costs of small Indiana high schools in 1951-1952. 


It may be re-emphasized that the small high schools 
as a rule are unduly uneconomical to maintain because of 
the small number of pupils per teacher and the consequent 


high per pupil cost. . . . This situation is favorable 
neither to the taxpayers financially nor to the pupils 
educationally.* 


Consideration of the costs of the small high school with 
fewer than 200 pupils has not been included in the present 
study. Several years have elapsed since the last published 
report of their costs. Consequently a summary of the per 
pupil costs in small high schools during the school year 1952- 
1953 has been included in the appendix of this study. These 
costs were obtained for a representative sample of the 446 
Indiana high schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils in grades 
9 through 12. The number of schools included in this sample 
was 84. Per pupil costs were computed from official reports 
of the town and county superintendents. Costs of transporta- 
tion were excluded so that comparison could be made with 
the costs of the larger schools included in this study. The 
median expenditure in this representative sample ranged from 
$272 to $392 per pupil enrolled. (See Table 10 in the appendix.) 
This median per pupil expenditure was from $18 to $138 per 
pupil higher than the median expenditure in schools which 
enrolled more than 200 pupils. The smaller schools in this 
representative sample did not have first-class commissions. 
Many of them maintained school for only 34 weeks rather than 


for the 36 weeks or more which was typical of the larger 
schools. 


? Ibid. 


* The Indiana State School Survey Commission, Report to the Governor 
of Indiana, p. 59. 
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The large high school. The term “large high school” is 
used only for convenience, since high schools enrolling only 
200 pupils in grades 9 through 12 would, in many states, be 
considered small, inefficient, and uneconomical. The Indiana 
School Commission and the Indiana State School Survey Com- 
mission have suggested 50 pupils per grade or an enrollment 
of 200 pupils in grades 9 through 12 as the minimum enroll- 
ment which should bé considered by Indiana communities. 


Reports of schools having this enrollment or more in 1952- 
1953 were obtained from financial reports of local superintend- 
ents. Only 188, or approximately one fourth of Indiana’s 
high schools, exceeded 200 in enrollment. Many reports could 
not be used, since a breakdown of expenditures for grades 9 
through 12 had not been made. Many high school financial re- 
ports were for grades 7 through 12, 8 through 12, 7 through 9, 
or 10 through 12. A few reports were excluded because the 
schools had not qualified for first-class high school com- 
missions. Of this group of 188 larger high schools, 84 con- 
tained usable reports of the current expenditures allocated to 
grades 9 through 12 of the high school maintained by the 
corporation. The financial data in these reports were, of 
course, allocated by local school administrators and were not 
necessarily uniform. 


These allocations had been made in accordance with rul- 
ings of the Indiana State Board of Accounts and were the 
legal basis for transfer tuition charges made to neighboring 
school corporations. Consequently, the assumption is warrant- 
ed that these were the best available sources of high school 
expenditure data in Indiana. 


Local and state support of schools. Indiana public schools 
are supported by a combination of local and state funds. The 
cost of operation of local schools is met by local property tax 
levies supplemented by substantial state contributions. This 
state support, in general, is proportionally greater for school 
corporations with limited local taxpaying ability. 


Indiana public schools do not receive state support for 
costs of buildings, sites, equipment, or debt payments. Such 
costs must be met by the taxpayers of the local school corpora- 
tion. The only tax source available to the local school corpora- 
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tion for school building revenues is the property tax. Three 
principal methods of obtaining these revenues are: (1) a bond 
issue, constitutionally limited to 2 per cent of the actual 
assessed property valuation; (2) an annual building fund tax 
levy, limited by statute to $1.25 per $100 of taxable property ; 
and (3) lease-rental payments to a school building holding 
corporation. 


These restrictive financial limitations on local initiative 
have resulted in the virtual inability of many school corpora- 
tions to meet the burden of rapidly increasing costs of build- 
ings and equipment. Many school corporations having obsolete 
buildings or rapidly increasing enrollments are faced with the 
problem of replacement, rehabilitation, or expansion of school 
facilities through use of tax revenues which are legally re- 
stricted. 


Although the Indiana General Assembly in 1953 afforded 
some relief to local school corporations by increasing the 
legally permissible tax rate for the cumulative school building 
fund to $1.25 per hundred dollars of taxable property, it failed 
to relieve the principal restriction on obtaining school building 
revenues. The local property tax remains the only legal tax 
source for school building and bond fund revenues. As a result, 
communities with few industrial or utility properties have a 
limited local tax base in addition to a state-restricted tax rate 
for school building purposes. 


Standards for accreditment. The Commission on General 
Education of the Indiana State Board of Education issues cer- 
tificates or commissions to high schools which meet standards 
incorporated in rules of the commission and which meet certain 
statutory requirements. Among the requirements for mini- 
mum certification are: 


1. Only properly licensed or certificated teachers shall be 
employed. 

2. State adopted textbooks shall be used. 

3. The school term shall be at least 32 weeks in length. 

4. A licensed principal shall be employed. 


5. At least two curricula shall be offered in grades 9 
through 12. 


6. Supplies and equipment shall be adequate. 
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The principal requirements for a continuous high school 
commission include: 


1. The requirements for minimum certification shall be 
met. 
2. The school term shall be at least 34 weeks in duration. 


3. The principal shall hold a first grade certificate and 
have a master’s degree. Teachers in grades 9 through 12 shall 
have a bachelor’s degree. 

4. A licensed librarian shall be employed. 


5. At least three curricula shall be offered in grades 9 
through 12. 


6. Adequate physical education facilities shall be available. 
7. An adequate guidance program shall be in operation. 


Typical of requirements necessary to obtain a first-class 
high school commission are the following: 


1. The requirements for a continuous commission shall 
be met. 


2. The school term shall be at least 36 weeks in length. 
3. All teachers in the system shall hold a bachelor’s de- 
gree. 


4. At least four curricula shall be offered in grades 9 
through 12, 


5. The minimum length of a recitation period shall be 
55 minutes. 


The above list of requirements are typical of the rulings 
upon which issuance of high school commissions are based. 
A large number of additional specifications are considered by 
the state inspector before recommendation for certification 
or commissioning of a high school. A complete list of these 
requirements is given in the Administrative Handbook.* 


* State of Indiana, Department of Public Instruction, The Administra- 
tive Handbook for the Schools of Indiana, pp. 91-101. 


‘ 
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FINDINGS 
EXPENDITURES AND ENROLLMENT 


The current expenditure per pupil enrolled in the 84 large 
high schools selected for use in this study ranged from $178 
to $348, with a median of $254. One fourth of these schools 
spent less than $233 per pupil during the school year 1952- 
1953, and one fourth spent more than $295 per pupil enrolled. 
(See Table 2.) The median expenditure per pupil enrolled was 
highest for the group of schools having enrollments from 
200 through 299 pupils in grades 9 through 12. The range of 
expenditures per pupil was also greatest for the schools in this 
enrollment group. 


TABLE 2. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSIFIED BY EN- 


ROLLMENT 

Number of Number of Quartiles Range 
pupils schools | First | Median| Third | Low | High 
200-299 20 $243 $280 $314 $217 $450 
300-399 21 249 271 316 215 348 
400-499 15 222 245 253 186 330 
500-999 21 224 249 269 178 298 
1,000 or more 7 230 242 258 222 310 
All schools 84 $233 $254 $295 $178 $450 ‘ 


The median per pupil expenditure in schools having more 
than 400 pupils varied from $249 to $242, approximately $35 
per pupil less than that in schools enrolling from 200 through 
299 pupils and $25 less than in schools of from 300 to 399 
pupils. Secondary schools having more than 1,000 pupils had a 
smaller range in per pupil expenditures than did schools hav- 
ing enrollments of fewer than 1,000 pupils. 


The median amount spent per pupil by this group of 84 
Indiana high schools having first-class high school commis- 
sions tended to decrease as enrollments exceeded 400 pupils. 
Schools having still larger enrollments did not have a sig- 
nificant decrease in the median per pupil expenditure. No 
claim is made that the educational offering was the same in 
each high school, but it is reasonable to believe that the high 
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schools having enrollments of more than 400 offered more cur- 
ricula and more auxiliary and coordinate services at no increase 
in the current amount spent per pupil. Since the 84 schools 
were ranked among the best in the state by the state accredit- 
ing agency, it is evident that all of the schools studied were 
offering a reasonably adequate secondary program. 

These data lead to the conclusion that an average of 100 
pupils per grade in grades 9 through 12 in Indiana high 
schools during the year 1952-1953 was the minimum enroll- 
ment necessary to provide an adequate educational program at 
minimum cost per pupil in communities which operated only 
one high school. This conclusion is true for both urban and 
rural schools, when transportation costs are excluded. 

A study of a selected sample of Indiana high schools in 
1953 indicated that increased educational services were pro- 
vided in high schools having larger enrollments.® Significantly 
increased services were found in schools having more than 200 
pupils enrolled in grades 9 through 12. A trend toward further 
increased educational services was noted in still larger high 
schools. More diversified curricula were available in high 
schools enrolling more than 1,000 pupils. High schools of this 
size had school lunches, school nurses, speech and hearing 
therapists, trained guidance personnel, adult education pro- 
grams, and summer school programs. 


The 84 schools having first-class high school commissions 
and enrollments in excess of 200 pupils in grades 9 through 12 
spent approximately 75 per cent of current funds for instruc- 
tional purposes. This included salaries of teachers, super- 
visors, and department heads, and cost of instructional supplies 
and materials. 

The distribution of the instructional expenditures in these 
84 high schools may be seen in Table 3. The instructional ex- 
penditure per pupil enrolled ranged from $148 to $302. The 
lowest instructional costs per pupil were reported by the 
schools having an enrollment of from 400 to 499 pupils. Schools 
having enrollments greater than 500 did not report a sig- 
nificantly greater instructional cost per pupil. Schools having 
fewer than 400 pupils tended to spend from $27 to $32 more 


*Glenn, Edward E., and others, Educational Services and Costs in 
Selected Indiana High Schools, 30 pp. 


. 
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per pupil for instructional purposes than did schools in the 
400-499 enrollment classification. 


TABLE 3. INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED 
IN GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH 
SCHOOLS DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSIFIED 
BY ENROLLMENT 


Number of Number of Quartiles Range 

pupils schools First | Median| Third Low High 
200-299 20 $178 $209 $241 $156 $302 
300-399 21 190 204 236 173 266 
400-499 15 164 177 188 157 238 
500-999 21 169 185 200 ,. 148 232 
1,000 or more 7 181 163 205 
All schools 84 $176 $190 $215 $148 $302 


The data in Table 3 support the conclusion previously ex- 
pressed in connection with analysis of the current expenditure 
per pupil enrolled. The schools having enrollments of fewer 
than 400 pupils in grades 9 through 12 have higher instruc- 
tional costs per pupil and consequently have higher current 
expenditures per pupil. The range of from $156 to $302 in 
instructional cost per pupil enrolled in the smaller schools re- 
flects varying local policies in regard to the number of pupils 
per teacher and the administration of salary schedules. An- 
alysis of the financial reports shows that the schools in the 
upper quartile having high instructional expenditure per pupil 
(from $215 to $302 per pupil enrolled) ranged from $4,984 to 
$27,214 of assessed valuation per pupil residing in the school 
corporation. The median valuation per pupil in this group of 
schools was $8,400, which indicates that, in general, high 
instructional expenditures are incurred by the corporations 
having high taxpaying ability. The fact that three of this high 
expenditure group of 20 school corporations had taxable wealth 
of less than $7,200 per pupil residing indicates that increased 
local tax effort can partially offset the effects of a limited 
tax base. 


EXPENDITURES AND FINANCIAL ABILITY 


School corporations having an assessed valuation of less 
than $5,000 per public school pupil residing spent fewer dollars 
per high school pupil than did the corporations of greater tax- 
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able wealth, as may be seen in Table 4. Corporations having 
taxable wealth of from $5,000 to $6,999 per pupil residing spent 
approximately $252 per high school pupil enrolled, which was 
the median for all of the 84 high schools. Corporations having 
an assessed valuation per pupil in excess of $9,000 had a much 
higher median current expenditure per high pupil than had the 
less wealthy schools. The amount per pupil spent by these 
14 schools ranged from $238 to $450. The high school in this 
group having the median current expenditure per pupil spent 
$287, over $50 per pupil more than the median expenditure in 
the schools in the least wealthy corporations. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that, although the less 
wealthy school corporations receive a greater amount of state 
support than do the corporations of greater wealth, the total 


TABLE 4. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSIFIED BY AS- 
SESSED VALUATION PER PUPIL RESIDING 


Assessed val- 

uation per Number of Quartiles Range 
pupil residing schools First | Median | Third Low High 
$3,000-$4,999 15 $222 $232 $252 $208 $321 
$5,000-$6,999 26 237 253 271 178 310 
$7,000-$8,999 29 229 262 309 186 348 
$9,000 and over 14 267 287 331 238 450 
All schools 84 $233 $254 $295 $178 $450 


amount available for high school education as a result of local 
and state support is much lower for corporations having less 
than $9,000 of assessed valuation per pupil residing. 


Few of the high schools which were studied attempted to 
operate at the pupil-teacher ratio which would result in state 
support for every high school teacher. Consequently these 
schools employed additional teachers for whom they could 
not receive state support. This limited, or partial, state support 
of high school teachers places an unduly heavy burden on the 
taxpayers of the local school corporation, a burden which be- 
comes progressively heavier for corporations having limited 
taxable wealth and for those operating high schools of limited 
enrollment. 
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ORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


An analysis of the current operating cost per pupil enrolled 
in grades 9 through 12 in the 84 high schools during the school 
year 1953-1954 may be seen in Table 5, in which the high schools 
are classified according to organization of the school corpora- 
tion. Of the 84 high schools, 59 were operating in independent 
cities, towns, or townships. The remaining 25 high schools 
were operating in consolidated or joint high school districts. 
The data in Table 5 support the conclusion that there is no 
significant difference in the costs of schools in independent 
or reorganized school districts. It should be recalled in this 
connection that this study was limited to consideration of the 
costs of high schools having first-class commissions and en- 
rolling more than 200 pupils in grades 9 through 12. Other 
studies have repeatedly shown that in Indiana the current 
cost per pupil of the small independent high school is much 
greater than that of schools having enrollments of more than 
200 pupils.® 


Further analysis of the expenditures of the high schools 
classified by enrollment is given in Table 6 for the reorganized 
schools and in Table 7 for the independent schools. These data 
indicate that in both independent and reorganized school cor- 
porations the number of high school pupils enrolled rather 
than the type of organization is the factor which influences 
the expenditure per pupil. 


TABLE 5. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSIFIED BY ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE SCHOOL CORPORATION 


Type of Number of Quartiles Range 

organization schools First | Median| Third Low High 
Reorganized 25 $220 $254 $285 $186 $332 
Independent 59 233 261 296 178 450 
All schools 84 $233 $254 $295 $178 $450 


*Indiana State School Survey Commission, Report of the Indiana 
State School Survey Commission to the Governor of Indiana, p. 61. 
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TABLE 6. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED REORGANIZED INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOLS DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSI- 
FIED BY ENROLLMENT 


Number of | Number of Quartiles | Range 

pupils schools First | Median} Third | Low High 
200-399 11 $241 $278 $310 217 $332 
400-599 10 | 210 239 254 186 330 
600 and over 4 243 $217 262 
All schools 25 $220 $254 $285 $186 $332 


the often expressed fear that school reorganization necessarily 
results in increased school costs. When transportation and 


TABLE 7. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED INDEPENDENT INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOLS DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSI- 
FIED BY ENROLLMENT 


Number of Number of Quartiles Range 

pupils schools First | Median | Third Low High 
200-399 30 $249 $276 $316 $215 $450 
400-599 8 234 248 275 199 306 
600 and over 21 225 243 266 178 310 
All schools 59 $233 $261 $296 $178 $450 


building costs are excluded, the reorganized school corpora- 
tions having enrollments of 400 pupils or more in grades 9 
through 12 operate at approximately the same per pupil cost 
as independent school corporations having similar enrollments. 
School reorganization in Indiana seldom results in any increase 
in school transportation costs, since a large proportion of rural 
school pupils in Indiana have been transported for many years. 
Provision of new and adequate facilities for high schools in 
reorganized school corporations results in increased capital 
expenditures just as it does in independent school corporations. 


School reorganization in high schools having 400 or more 
pupils in grades 9 through 12 has resulted in significantly 
lower per pupil expenditures than in the reorganized corpora- 
tions having enrollments of from 200 to 399 pupils in grades 9 
through 12. 


i These data may be interpreted as a complete rebuttal of 
| 
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A similar analysis of the current operating expenditure 
per pupil enrolled in grades 9 through 12 in the 84 selected 
high schools indicates, as might be expected, that the per 
pupil expenditure was greater in the corporations having more 
wealth per pupil, regardless of whether the school was in- 
dependent or consolidated. Indiana communities having rela 
tively high taxpaying ability tend to spend greater amounts 
per high school pupil than do those of limited ability. 


TEACHER SALARIES 


Table 8 shows the distribution of current expenditures per 
pupil in grades 9 through 12 in the 84 schools during the 
school year 1952-1953. The schools are classified by the aver- 
age annual salary paid to the high school teachers for nine 
months, These salaries ranged from $3,050 to slightly more 
than $5,000 in the 84 large high schools. The high schools 
having an average teacher salary of less than $3,500 had the 
smallest range in per pupil expenditures and the lowest median 
expenditure. Schools paying an average of more than $4,500 
to their high school teachers had the highest per pupil 
expenditures and the greatest range between the lowest and 
highest expenditure school in the group. 


Indiana has a minimum salary schedule for public school 
teachers based on both training and experience. The schedule 
is identical for men and women and for elementary and high 
school teachers. Many school corporations have a similar local 
salary schedule which exceeds the minimum state salary 


TABLE 8. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSIFIED BY AVER- 
AGE TEACHER SALARY 


Average salary 

of high school | Number of Quartiles Range 
teachers schools First | Median | Third Low High 
$3,000 to $3,499 q7 $227 $199 $276 
$3,500 to $3,999 19 $233 252 $269 186 304 
$4,000 to $4,499 46 237 262 306 178 348 
$4,500 or more 12 246 278 318 195 450 
All schools 84 $233 $254 $295 $178 $450 
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schedule. The excess of the local over the state schedule must 
be met from local tax revenues. The data in Table 8 show that 
high school costs per pupil vary directly with the average 
salary of high school teachers in the school. The range in 
expenditure per pupil within the classifications was due in 
great part to variation in the average number of pupils as- 
signed to each teacher. 


PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


The number of pupils per high school teacher reported by 
the 84 Indiana high schools studied varied widely. High 
schools having fewer than 21 pupils per teacher had higher 
per pupil expenditures than did schools having more pupils 
per teacher. (See Table 9.) The high schools having 26 or 
more pupils per teacher had the lowest per pupil expenditures. 
TABLE 9. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 


SELECTED INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS DURING THE SCHOOL 
YEAR 1952-1953, CLASSIFIED BY PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


Pupil-teacher | Number of Quartiles Range 

ratio schools First | Median |, Third Low High 
Less than 21.0 28 $254 $288 $320 $210 $450 
21.0-23.9 18 251 271 306 199 348 
24.0-25.9 21 225 240 262 186 298 
26.0 or more 17 221 237 244 178 310 
All schools 84 $233 $254 $295 $178 $450 


More than half of these first-class commissioned high 
schools having enrollments ranging from 200 to more than 
2,000 pupils found it necessary during the school year 1952- 
1953 to maintain a pupil-teacher ratio of less than 24 to 1. 
This is far less than the 28 pupils in average daily attendance 
(equivalent to an enrollment of 30 pupils) which is legally 
defined as a teacher unit for purposes of state school support 
in Indiana. Only six of the 84 high schools attempted to operate 
at the optimum ratio of pupils to teachers which would insure 
state support for every teacher in the high school. These six 
high schools all had average teacher salaries of from $4,000 
to $5,000 dollars, but they operated at a per pupil expenditure 
of less than $250 for current operation. 


All except these six of the 84 high schools found it 
necessary in 1952-1953 to employ several more teachers than 
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the number for which the state could legally reimburse them 
under the present regulation of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. A recent example of the discrepancy between 
number of teachers employed and number of units of state 
support allowed to Indiana high schools was reported by 
Stapley.’ During the school year 1950-1951, there were 3,236 
high school teachers employed by 101 Indiana city and town 
high schools. The number of teacher units of state support 
available to these high schools was only 2,096, approximately 
65 per cent of the number of high school teachers employed. 
Evidently the requirement of 28 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance for a unit of state support for grades 9 through 12 is 
unrealistic. The average pupil-teacher ratio of the 84 high 
schools in this study was 23.4 pupils enrolled per teacher. 
This is roughly equivalent to 22 pupils in average daily at- 
tendance. If it is the desire of the state of Indiana to assume 
100 per cent of the cost of the minimum teacher salaries in 
Indiana high schools, the present requirement of 28 pupils 
in average daily attendance should be reduced to 22 pupils. 
High schools having fewer than 200 pupils in grades 9 through 
12 in-many instances would be unable to maintain even this 
ratio. However, there is no valid reason why the state should 
be expected to underwrite the financial losses incurred by 
corporations which operate high schools enrolling fewer than 
200 pupils in grades 9 through 12. A program of state support 
of local schools is primarily intended to equalize the educa- 
tional opportunity in local school corporations of varying fi- 
nancial ability. The state has the legal as well as the moral 
responsibility of requiring local efficiency and economy as a 
minimum requirement for participation in the state support 
program, 


It should also be the responsibility of the state to adminis- 
ter a program of state school support in such a manner that 
reorganization of local administrative and attendance units is 
facilitated. Many inadequate high school attendance districts 
in Indiana can be eliminated only if the state provides financial 


* Stapley, Maurice E., An Examination of Enrollment and Budget Data 
for Indiana School Cities and Towns, p. 10. 
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assistance to enable districts of low financial ability to build 
the facilities necessary for the merger of small high schools.* 


The 84 high schools whose financial reports are analyzed 
in Table 9 are able to operate more economically than schools 
having smaller enrollments, when the scope of the educational 
program which is offered is taken into consideration. These 
schools, all holding first-class commissions awarded by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, have a reasonably 
adequate program. Two lesser ratings, continuous and certi- 
fied commissions, are available to Indiana high schools which 
do not meet the requirements for a first-class commission. 
The current expenditure per pupil of a random sample consist- 
ing of 84 of these high schools which had enrollments of fewer 
than 200 pupils in grades 9 through 12 during the school year 
1952-1953 is shown in Table 10 in the appendix of this study. 


* Indiana State School Survey Commission, Report of the Commission 
to the Governor of Indiana, p. 53. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Conclusions based on the findings of this study follow. 


1. An average of 100 pupils per grade enrolled in grades 
9 through 12 in Indiana high schools is the minimum number 
necessary in 1952-1953 in order to provide an adequate educa- 
tional program at minimum cost per pupil. 


2. There is little decrease in the current expenditure per 
pupil in Indiana high schools enrolling more than 400 pupils in 
grades 9 through 12. However, many of the larger high schools 
offer more curricula and more pupil services. 


3. Instructional costs per pupil enrolled are lowest in 
Indiana high schools enrolling from 400 to 499 pupils in grades 
9 through 12. 


4. The Indiana requirement of 28 pupils in average daily 
attendance (approximately 30 pupils enrolled) for each unit of 
state support for pupils in grades 9 through 12 is unrealistic. 
Indiana high schools having first-class commissions and enroll- 
ing more than 200 pupils in grades 9 through 12 average 23.4 
pupils enrolled per teacher. Consequently, even these relatively 
large high schools actually find it necessary to shift to the 
local taxpayer a part of the cost of the state’s minimum founda- 
tion program for pupils in grades 9 through 12. The sharing 
of the cost of the minimum foundation program for Indiana 
high school pupils by the state and the local school corporation 
during the school year 1952-1953 failed to result in equalization 
of educational opportunity at the high school level. Local 
school corporations in many instances found it necessary to 
assume not only the local share of the cost of the minimum 
foundation program for pupils in grades 9 through 12 but 
also a considerable portion of the state’s share. 


5. The inequality of state support of the minimum founda- 
tion program for pupils in grades 9 through 12 placed a 
progressively heavier financial burden on local taxpayers in 
school corporations having limited taxpaying ability. The 
current expenditure per pupil in grades 9 through 12 during 
the school year 1952-1953 varied directly with the assessed 
valuation per public school pupil residing in the school cor- 
poration. School corporations having an assessed valuation 
of more than $9,000 per pupil spent an average of $55 more 
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per high school pupil than did those having less than $5,000 
taxable wealth per pupil. 

6. No significant difference was found in the per pupil 
expenditure for pupils in grades 9 through 12 in independent 
school corporations and in consolidated or joint high school 
districts during the school year 1952-1953. The factors of en- 
rollment, pupil-teacher ratio, average teacher salary, and tax- 
paying ability rather than the factor of type of school organiza- 
tion proved to be significantly related to current expenditure 
per pupil. Reorganized school corporations which resulted in 
high schools having enrollments of 400 or more pupils in grades 
9 through 12 operated at approximately the same current ex- 
penditure per high. school pupil as the independent school cor- 
porations when cost of transportation was excluded. 


7. The current expenditure per pupil in grades 9 through 
12 was greater in schools having high average salaries for 
high school teachers and was less in schools having low 
average salaries. High salaries in Indiana result from the 
employment of experienced and well-trained teachers ‘and also 
from the necessity of adopting a salary schedule which is con- 
sistent with the higher cost of living in certain areas of the 
state. Teacher salaries have an important effect on the current 
expenditure per pupil. The Indiana formula for state school 
support provides an increased contribution by the state for 
schools whose teachers have additional training and several 
years of experience. The cost of increased salaries resulting 
from cost of living adjustments in the loca] salary schedule is 
borne entirely by revenue from local tax sources or from trans- 
fer tuition payments. 


8. Local tax effort is a factor which affects ‘nsiitintiinanen 
in many of the 84 schools studied. It was not uncommon for a 
school corporation having limited taxpaying ability to report 
high school expenditures per pupil comparable with those of 
much wealthier communities. A few corporations having high 
taxpaying ability spent only a meager amount for the education 
of their high school pupils. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 10. CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 
HAVING ENROLLMENTS OF LESS THAN 200 PUPILS DURING 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953* 


Number of Number of Quartiles Range 

pupils schools First | Median| Third Low High 
1-49 9 $392 $350 $516 
50-99 25 $305 358 $422 267 | 569 
100-149 . 31 248 275 312 216 419 
150-199 19 253 272 316 224 445 


* These per pupil expenditures were computed from reports of a 
representative sample consisting of 84 small Indiana high schools not 
having a first-class high school commission. The data in this table are 
comparable with the data in Table 2, page 10. 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, was first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly 
since that time. Research studies of interest to educators, 
proceedings of conferences held, and bibliographies of educa- 
tional materials have been the principal fields touched upon in 
these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be obtained 
from the School of Education upon request. The studies in- 
cluded in the present volume and in the two volumes immedi- 
ately preceding it in date are listed below. These may be 
obtained for $1 each from the Indiana University Bookstore, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
1952, 47 p. $1. 


Factors That High School Students Associate With Selection of Teach- 
ing as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and William 
H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1952, 46 p. $1. 


Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Christian 
W. Jung and William H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952, 53 p. $1. 


Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The Club Pro- 
gram. By Christian W. Jung and William H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 
1952, 53 p. $1. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, 1952, 112 p. $1. 


A Study of High School Guidance Services in a Six-State Area. By H. 
Robert Kinker and William H. Fox, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, 1952, 108 p. $1. 


The Local School Facilities Survey. By Harold H. Church, Paul W. 
Seagers, W. Monfort Barr, William H. Fox, and Maurice E. Stapley, Vol. 
XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1953, 96 p. $1. 


The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators. By Raleigh W. Holm- 
stedt, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 1953, 36 p. $1. 


A Guide to the Source Materials Relating to Education in the Laws 
of the State of Indiana, 1816-1851. Part One:1816-1838. By Velorus Martz 
and Stanley E. Ballinger, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 1953, 96 p. $1. 


An Experimental Analysis of Patterns of Differential Verbal Rein- 
forcements in Classroom Situations. By Edmund V. Mech, Francis M. 
Hurst, J. Donavon Auble, and Nicholas A. Fattu, Vol. X XIX, No. 5, 1953, 
25 p. $1. 
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Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Proceed- 
ings. Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 1953, 104 p. $1. 


Use of Evaluative Criteria in the Indiana Secondary Schools. By Carl 
G. F. Franzén, Christian Jung. and Otto Hughes, Vol. 30, No. 1, 1954, 83 
p. $1. 


The Organization of the School of Education, Indiana University, for 
Policy Development. By A. Stafford Clayton, Vol. 30, No. 2, 1954, 43 p. $1. 


An Analysis of the Current Expenditures of Selected Indiana High 
Schools. By W. Monfort Barr, Vol. 30, No. 3, 1954, 30 p. $1. 
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